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feet, facing the eastern entrance to what seem royal build- 
ings." 

Mr. Petrie further says : " It is curious how exactly this 
answers to the biblical description of the entry of Pharaoh's 
house in Tahpanes." Mr. P. dug into this square platform 
and found there some rough "unhewn stones," but without 
inscriptions. He was surprised, on inquiry, to learn that the 
mound from which these stones are exhumed is called by the 
Arabs to this day Kasr el hint el Yahudi, ' ' The Castle of the 
Jew's Daughters." Thus the biblical story of the royal prin- 
cesses still clings to the ruins as an historical echo from the 
remote past. Mr. Petrie calls this mound a tower. It was 
about a hundred and fifty feet high. It was square and con- 
tained many stories. The basement had certainly been used 
for a kitchen. In one room were stones for grinding com, 
dishes, jars, and iron rods — the spits used for roasting meat. 

Several objects found contain the name of Uahabra. In the 
immediate neighborhood other objects of great interest were 
exhumed. The place may be visited from Zagazig on the 
railway between Suez and Cairo. 



THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY. 
By Mr. Edward A. George, 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 

In their opening words is stnick the keynote of the Gospels 
of both Matthew and Luke. "The book of the genera- 
tion" has the tone of Old Testament Hebrew. On the other 
hand, in Luke, with the Greek words translated ' ' forasmuch 
as," " to draw up," "narrative," used nowhere else in the 
New Testament, but common in classic Greek, and with cer- 
tain constructions and arrangements of words, carefully ob- 
served in Attic writers, but not common to the loose Greek of 
the New Testament, we are ushered into the atmosphere of 
Xenophon and Thucydides. Catching this keynote at the 
very first, we interpret Matthew as the harmonious develop- 
ment of one theme, Jewish to the core, Jesus, the prophesied 
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and long-expected Messiah. True to his introduction, we 
find in Luke, the careful Greek historian, presenting the re- 
sults of his investigations, sometimes in his own version, 
sometimes with the true historic spirit preserving the original 
documents with their rich flavor. In Matthew the central 
figure of the early history is Joseph, in Luke Mary. 

It is not, then, surprising, but rather inevitable, that two 
writers of such different character and spirit, with such differ- 
ent points of view and aim, should have left narratives with 
little in common. As to their mutual relations, it is held by 
many that the first Gospel was wholly unknown to Luke, 
while others, led by Meyer, although opposing this, admit that 
Luke's use of Matthew was critical and entirely independent, to 
him Matthew being but one of the ' ' many who had attempt- 
ed to set forth a narrative of the things which were most surely 
believed." In either case the result is practically the same — 
a relation of entire ignorance, or of complete independence. 

Leaving the comparison of Matthew and Luke, it will be 
interesting to consider Luke alone. The classic Greek of the 
introduction has been noticed ; but on beginning the fifth 
verse, there is a sudden change of atmosphere. The language 
is no. longer that of Xenophon and Thucydides, but that of 
the Psalms and Isaiah. It is as though Macaulay should in- 
troduce in the midst of his polished style a quotation from the 
Old Saxon Chronicle, or selections from the quaint songs of 
Caedmon and Piers Plowman. The first two chapters tell 
their story in a series of exquisite hymns, Hebrew to the core 
in diction, style and spirit, artistically woven together by a 
connecting narrative, which, though bearing some trace of 
Luke's hand, is also strongly Hebraic* There could be no 
more perfect examples of Hebrew poetic parallelism than in 
the following : — 

I • 35> 36 (i) The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee. 

(2) And the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 

(i) And behold, Elisabeth thy kinswoman, she also hath conceived a 

son in her old age. 
(2) And this is the sixth month with her that was called barren. 

* The following Hebraistic phrases and ideas are interesting ; — Righteous before God 
(Luke 1 : 6, of. Gen. 7:1), walking (Luke i: 6, cf, i Kings 9; 4; 2 Kings 20: 3), to turn tke hearts 
of the fathers to the children (Luke i : 17, c£. Mai. 4 : 5-6), horn of salvation (Luke i : 69, cf. 
Ps. 18 : 2), the Lord is with thee (Luke i : 28, cf . Judges 6 : 12), blessed art thou among women 
(Luke 1 : 42, cf. Judges 5 : 24). Compare also Luke i : 31-33 with Isaiah 9 : 6, 7. The idea of 
barrenness as a reproach is thoroughly Hebraistic, compare Luke i : 25 with Gen. 30 : 23. 
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The Song of Mary in the crossing of antithetic parts reveals 
still finer touches of Hebraic poetical skill. 



Mary's Song, i : 46-53. 
(i) My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
(2) And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 

my Saviour, 
(i) For He hath looked upon the low 

estate of His handmaiden : 
(2) For behold from henceforth all 

generations shall call me blessed, 
(i) For He that is mighty hath done 

to me great things : 
(2) And holy is His name, 
(i) And His mercy is unto generations 

and generations on them that fear 

Him. 
(2) He hath shewed strength with His 

arm ; 

He hath scattered the proud in the 

imagination of their heart. 
(2) He hath put down princes from 

their thrones, 
(i) And hath exalted them of low de- 
gree. 

(1) The hungry He hath filled with 

good things. 

(2) And the rich He hath sent empty 

away. 



Hannah's Song, i Sam. 2:1, etc. 
My heart rejoiceth in the Lord . . . 
because I rejoice in Thy salvation. 



There is none holy as the Lord. 
Talk no more so exceeding proudly ; 
let not arrogancy come out of your 
mouth : for the Lord is a God of know- 
ledge, and by Him actions are weighed. 
The bows of the mighty men are 
broken, and they that stumbled are 
girded with strength. 
The Lord maketh poor and maketh 
rich : He bringeth low and lifteth up. 
He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the 
dunghill, to set them among princes, 
and to make them inherit the throne 
of glory. 

They that were full have hired out 
themselves for bread, and they that 
were hungry ceased. 



A collection of selections from different Psalms and from 
Isaiah will show how thoroughly the Song of Mary breathes 
their spirit and inspiration : — 

Ps. 34 : 2, 3 — My soul shall make her boast in the Lord : Luke i. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us 46, 47. 

exalt His name together. 
Ps. 126 : 3 — The Lord hath done great things for us, 49. 

whereof we are glad. 
Ps. iii: 9 — He sent redemption unto His people: He 

hath commanded His covenant forever : 49. 

holy and reverend is His name. 
Ps. 103 : 17, 18 — But the mercy of the Lord is from everlast- 50. 

ing to everlasting upon them that fear Him, 

and His righteousness unto children's child- 54. 

ren. 

To such as keep His covenant, and to those 55. 

that remember His commandments to do 

them. 
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Ps. 98 : I — O sing unto the Lord a new song : for He 49. 

hath done marvellous things : His right 51. 

hand and His holy arm hath gotten Him 

the victory. 
Ps. 118: 15 — the right hand of the Lord 

doeth valiantly. 
Is. 40 : 10 — Behold the Lord God will come with strong 

hand, and His arm shall rule for Him. 
Is. 51 : g — Awake, awake, put on strength O arm of 

the Lord. 
Is. 52 : 10 — The Lord hath made bare His holy arm in 51. 

the eyes of all the nations. 
Ps. 98 : 3 — He hath remembered His mercy and His 54. 

truth toward the house of Israel. 55. 

In like manner, the Songs of Zacharias and Simeon might 
be made to form a striking parallel with Old Testament 
psalms and prophecies. 

As a result of this investigation, there can be but one con- 
clusion. Luke, the finished Greek author, could never have 
written these exalted hymns : he found them in the documents 
or on the lips of Aramaic Christians, a priceless legacy, and 
with admirable taste and true reverence translated them with 
all their rich imagery and inspiration, ' ' even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word." 

It seems, at first, improbable that men and women would 
speak thus : and the highly wrought poetic style has been urged 
as an objection against the validity of this account. When, 
however, we remember that every young Israelite knew by 
heart from childhood the songs of Hannah, Deborah and 
David, that they repeated them as they went up to the feast 
at Jerusalem, and that the singing of psalms formed a part 
of the morning and evening sacrificial service, it seems most 
natural that along these familiar and revered lines the mind 
of Mary, Zacharias and Simeon should have run, when stirred 
by events of so sacred and supernatural a character. It would 
seem as though, after four hundred years of silence, the strain 
of inspired prophecy and poetry ending in Ezra had been 
taken up by these new singers under the impulse of the Spirit. 

There is strong evidence to the validity of Luke's account 
in its lofty spiritual tone, free from all petty or indelicate de- 
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tails. This is especially felt when one examines the treat- 
ment of the same subject in the Apocrypha : 

" And the angel said vmto her. The Lord is with thee, and thou shalt con- 
ceive, to which she replied, What, shall I conceive by the living God, and bring 
forth as all other women do?" 

"Now, at this time of her first cpming into Galilee, the angel Gabriel was 
sent to her from God, to declare to her the conception of ovur Saviour, and the 
manner and way of her conceiving Him. Accordingly, going in to her, he filled 
the chamber where she was with a prodigious light, and in a most courteous 
manner saluting her, he said. Hail Mary ! virgin of the Lord most acceptable ! 
Oh virgin full of g^race ! The Lord is with you, you are blessed above all 
women, you are blessed above all men, that have been hitherto born. But the 
virgin, who had before been well acquainted with the countenances of angels, 
and to whom such light from heaven was no uncommon thing, was neither ter- 
rified with the vision of the angel, nor astonished at the greatness of the light, 
but only troubled about the angel's words ; and began to consider what so ex- 
traordinary a salutation should mean, what it did portend, or what sort of an 
end it should have. To this thought the angel, divinely inspired, replies : Fear 
not, Mary, as though I intended anything inconsistent with your chastity in this 
salutation ; for you have found favor with the Lord, because you have made 
virginity your choice. Therefore, while you are a virg^in, you shall conceive, 

without sin, and bring forth a son To this discourse of the 

angel the virgin replied, not as though she were unbelieving, but willing to 
know the manner of it. She said, How can that be ? Forseeing, according to 
my vow, I never have known any man, how can I bear a child without the ad- 
dition of a man's seed ? To this the angel replied, and said, Think not, Mary, 
that you shall conceive in the ordinary way. For without Ijring with a man, 
while a virgin you shall conceive ; while a virgin you shall bring forth, shall 
give suck : For the Holy Ghost shall come upon you, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow you, without any of the heats of lust. So that which 
shall be bom of you shall be only holy, because it only is conceived without sin, 
and being bom, shall be called the Son of God." 

The difference of spirit is felt throughout, but especially in 
those passages which are in part identical with the New Testa- 
ment, but which have been polluted with paltry and gross 
additions. 

The dignity of the Scriptures' silence in regard to the boy- 
hood of Christ, broken only by the account of Jesus in the 
Temple with the doctors, is appreciated when one reads such 
statements as the following : — 

" And Joseph, wheresoever he went in the city, took the Lord Jesus with 
him, where he was sent for to work to make gates, or milk-pails, or sieves, or 
boxes : the Lord Jesus was with him, wheresoever he went. And as often as 
Joseph had anything in his work to make longer or shorter, or wider or nar- 
rower, the Lord Jesus would stretch His hand towards it, and presently it be- 
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came as Joseph would have it ; so that he had no need to finish anything with 
his own hands, for he was not very skilful at his carpenter's trade."* 

So it is that men, uninspired and without authority, treat 
this subject. Such is the history which is the ' ' mere product 
of the age." What grossness, sensuality and superstitious ex- 
travagance ! Do not such writings as these serve in no small 
degree to overthrow the position of those who would find the 
origin of this exalted account in the presuppositions and pre- 
judices of the post-apostolic age ? Can Luke's narrative and 
these have come from a similar source Pf In the account of 
Christ's birth, in its simplicity and homeliness, there is a con- 
spicuous absence of that halo and those glorifying features 
which legend requires and expands. 

In view of all this, it is difficult, if the narrative is not ac- 
cepted as true, to find for it a satisfactory origin. If the 
skeptic looks to the Gentiles for the origin of this alleged 
legend, he finds, it is true, a mythology rich in conceptions 
of human children of divine parentage, but he is confronted 
with all that grossness, sensuality and degradation which in- 
fuse the myths of the loves of Zeus. Is the germ of this pure 
and exalted account to be found in the voluptuous story of the 
Rape of Europa or of the visits to Danae in the shower of 

* Further extracts have been added for the sake of comparison : — 

** And when they came to the place where the wood was, and James began to gather it, 
behold a venomous viper bit him, so that he began to cry and make a noise. The Lord 
Jesus seeing him in this condition, came to him, and blowed upon the place where the 
viper had bitten him, and it was instantly well." 

" On a certain time the Lady St. Mary had commanded the Lord Jesus to fetch her some 
water out of the well. And when he had gone to fetch water, the pitcher, when it was 
brought up full, brake ; but Jesus, spreading His mantle, gathered up the water again, and 
brought it in that to His mother." 

" There was also at Jerusalem one named Zaccheus, who was a schoolmaster ; so they 
brought Him to that master who, as soon as he saw Him, wrote out an alphabet for Him, 
and he bade Him to say Aleph ; and when He had said Aleph, the master bade Him pro- 
nounce Beth. . Then the Lord Jesus said to him. Tell Me first the meaning of Aleph, and 
then I will pronounce Beth. And when the master threatened to whip Him, the Lord Jesus 
explained to him the meaning of the letters Aleph and Beth. The Lord Jesus further said 
to the master. Take notice how I say to thee ; then He began clearly and distinctly to say 
Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, and so on to the end of the alphabet ; and many other things 
He began to tell him, and explain, of which the niaster himself had never heard, nor read 
in any book. At this the master was so surprised that he said, I believe this boy was born 
before Noah. He said also to Mary, This your son has no need of any learning." 

t Of the angel's words to Zacharias in Luke's account Godet says, " Not a word in this 
speech of the angel which is not at once simple and worthy of the mouth into which it is 
put. It is not after this fashion that man makes heaven speak when he is inventing — only 
read the Apocryphal writings !" The same writer says of the announcement to Mary, 
" What exquisite delicacy this scene displays ! What simplicity and majesty in the dia- 
logue ! Not one word too many and not one too few. A narrative so perfect could only 
have emanated from the holy sphere within which the mystery was accomplished." 
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gold ? If the skeptic turns, however, to the early church, he 
is confronted with the Apocryphal writings, with the marvel- 
lous illumination of the cave where the child was bom, the 
failure of the fire to destroy the swaddling clothes, the escape 
of devils in the form of serpents and crows, the balsam 
springing up from Christ's sweat, the dragon-shaped dcAdls, 
and numberless other grotesque features, full of petty and un- 
becoming detail, extravagance and absurdity. If the skeptic 
turns to the Jews, he is confronted with complete ignorance 
as to the supernatural character of Christ's birth, as shown by 
the Scriptures themselves. 

There can be no doubt but that Luke thought that he was 
writing the truth, and that he expected to be believed by his 
readers. The whole narrative breathes a spirit of sincerity : 
in the introduction it is stated that all things have been in- 
vestigated from the very beginning, which, therefore, must 
include the early chapters. The limited use of the superna- 
tural with dignity and sobriety has been noticed. There are 
many historical details hardly to be expected in a mere legend, 
the course of Abia, the strict localization of the scenes, the 
census of Quirinius, and the eighty-four years of Anna's 
widowhood. Surely the account attempts and claims to be 
historical. Of the validity of his sources Luke was surely in a 
position to judge more favorably than our age. Men are too 
apt to think to-day, in the light of new historical methods and 
new canons of historical criticism, that writers of the first 
century were credulous fools : they doubtless were not scoffers 
at the miraculous, but still they were rational beings, capable 
of distinguishing between the true and the false. At a time 
when reliable historical details were so accessible, and there 
was such an abundance of testimony from eye and ear 
witnesses, of which Luke claims that he availed himself, 
would it not have been the height of absurdity for a writer to 
ignore these and resort to fiction and imagination ? 

It is to be particularly noted that the prophecies, especially 
that of Zacharias with the clearly expressed hope of Israel's 
deliverance from her enemies, are in the spirit of the early 
disciples, who were looking for political emancipation in the 
Messiah's kingdom, not appreciating its lofty spiritual signifi- 
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cance, an attitude that is natural if the words are those that 
actually came from the lips of the speakers at the time repre- 
sented, but which hardly could have been fashioned and put 
into the mouth of prophecy by a writer who already saw in 
the destruction of Jerusalem the disappointment of the dis- 
ciples' cherished hopes. At the time when Luke wrote, it 
would have been impossible to have produced anticipations of 
the Messiah's earthly kingdom so simple and joyous. 

In the light of the constructive criticism thus presented the 
destructive arguments may be examined. The combination 
of the two will doubtless form a ground for a reasonable 
theory of the historic character of the narrative. 

Perhaps the strongest objection offered is the fact that out- 
side of these four chapters in Matthew and Luke the New 
Testament is completely silent in regard to the Nativity. 
The Apostles' aim was to testify to what they themselves had 
seen and heard. Under the burning enthusiasm to proclaim 
the Christ as He was known to them — His miracles, teach- 
ings, death and resurrection — there was neither time nor in- 
clination to search out the facts of His early life before He 
came into relation with them. These facts, too, hidden away 
in the heart of His mother, known not even to His neighbors 
and brethren, were not easily accessible, and were too delicate 
and holy to be spread abroad. But after the first burst of the 
good news' proclamation, there naturally arose a cooler his- 
toric interest to examine into the early life of this character 
now so well known. It is exactly so with the great men of 
to-day. Reminiscences of childhood and youth only follow 
the generation whose attention has been absorbed in the ma- 
ture and public life. So it is* that we are having to-day re- 
miniscences and private letters of Carlyle, Thackeray, Lin- 
coln and Grant. This idea is well put by Godet in a passage 
which is here subjoined.* 

On the other hand, this objection of silence may be im- 
pressed into his own service by the defender of the historic- 

* " Just as a botanist, when he admires a new flower, will not rest until he has dug it up 
by the roots, while an ordinary observer will be satisfied with seeing its blossoms : so 
among believers, among the Greeks especially, there must have been thoughtful minds — 
Luke and Theophilus are representatives of such — who felt the need of supplying what the 
narratives of the ofiScial witnesses of the ministry of Jesus were deficient in, respecting the 
origin of this history." 
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ity of the narrative. It surely excludes the possibility of 
finding the origin of the " legend" in the early church doc- 
trine, for as Peter and Paul make no mention of it, it was 
plainly unknown to the early church. The diflSculties in at- 
tributing it as a legend to the Gentile and Jewish Christians 
have already been shown. These difficulties in finding a 
legendary source capable of producing such a narrative are to 
be emphasized. 

It is objected that the unbelief of Christ's brethren in His 
divinity is inconsistent with the fact of a unique birth. It 
would not have been strange, however, if from the extreme 
delicacy of the subject Mary had never told the facts to her 
other sons. It would have been natural for them to doubt, 
even if she had told them. That little was said about it is 
certain, for the people of Nazareth considered Christ the son 
Joseph and Mary, and it is not to be doubted that, if any such 
story had been circulated, it would have been seized upon only 
too gladly by his enemies as a ground of reproach. From the 
fear of just such reproaches as did arise later, when the ac- 
count was published, ' ' Mary kept all these things and pon- 
dered them in her heart :" and not only was there fear of in- 
evitable reproach, but it must have been that such an holy 
experience as she passed through could be accompanied only 
yb awe-inspired reticence. 

The alleged contradictions of Matthew and Luke are 
strongly urged by all opponents of the genuineness of this 
narrative. The genealogies, with the various attempts to 
harmonize them, have been fruitful of discussion. From 
their general point of view, it may be said that Matthew 
would be expected to give the genealogy of Joseph, and Luke 
that of Mary.* The complete independence of Matthew and 
Luke has been mentioned. Nevertheless, there is an agree- 

* The theory of Luke's genealogy, supported by Weiss, is interesting. According to this 
view, the names do not form an interlinked series, but are all co-ordinate, each going back 
for its dependence to the noun son in verse 23. It was common to call a man the son of 
anyone of his remote ancestors—" the son of David" for example. It is only in this indefi- 
nite use of the word " son" that there can be any meaning in the last expression, " the Son 
of God." The reading then is, " Jesus .... the son of Joseph, the son (i. e. grandson) 
also of Heli, the son (i. e. great-grandson) also of Matthat," etc. In this interpretation, Heli 
is the father not of Joseph, but of Mary, and the genealogy is that of Mary, who in the Tal- 
mud is called the daughter of Heli. Meyer, while opposing this view, holds that the 
Davidic descent? of^Mary, though not expressed, is implied, and was presupposed by the 
writers. 

19 
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ment on four important points — ^the reign of Herod as the time 
of the birth, Bethlehem as the place, the boyhood at Nazareth, 
and the miraculous character of the birth. On the latter point 
there is close connection.* The following seems to be a rea- 
sonable harmony of the two accounts : — 



Announcement to Mary. 



Mary's visit to Elisabeth. 
Announcement to Joseph. 

4. Joseph takes Mary for his wife ostensibly. 

5. Decree of Augustus. 

6. Birth of Jesus. 
Presentation in the Temple. 
Visit of the Magi. Flight into Egypt. 
Return from Egypt and settlement in Nazareth. 

A last objection is the claim that there are flagrant histori- 
cal errors in Luke. To Luke's historical statement at the be- 
ginning of the second chapter of his gospel f the following 
objections are made : — (i) No historian of the time mentions 
this enrolment ; (2) Judeawas not a Roman province until ten 
or eleven years later ; hence if there had been such an enrol- 
ment, it would not have affected Judea ; (3) a Roman edict 
would not have required the form of enrolment in the home of 
a family, but the place of birth or residence ; (4) there was no 
necessity of Mary's journey. 

In brief criticism of the above it may be said : — (i) The 
great feature of Augustus' rule was the centralization of the 
empire, and such an act as this would have been in full keep- 
ing with his methods. The great statistical work of Julius 
Caesar is not mentioned by any historian. The census of 
Quirinius of such importance, occurring ten years later, is not 
mentioned by Josephus. Dion Cassius, the great authority on 
Augustus' reign, is a blank for the years 748-750 A. U. C. 
(2) Although at this time Judea was not a Roman province, 
still Herod was a vassal of Augustus, and as such was much 
under his influence. In a general enrolment of the Roman 

* Luke 1 : 35— "And the angel answered and said tinto her, The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee ; wherefore also that 
which is to be born shall be called holy, the Son of God." 

Matt. 1 : 20 " . . . . Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife : for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost." 

t Luke 2 : i-6— Now it came to pass, in those days, there went out a decree from Csesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be enrolled. This was the first enrolment made when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria. And all went to enrol themselves, every one to his own 
city. And Joseph also went up .... to enrol himself with Mary. 
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Empire Herod by courtesy would have joined. (3) It is a 
familiar fact that it was one of the great Roman principles to 
administer the government in a foreign country according to 
existing customs, which were only gradually supplanted. (4) 
When the condition of Mary is considered, and the delicate 
circumstances attending the approaching birth, it is easy to 
see that she would have been glad to remove herself from the 
notice of those at home. 

It is further objected that Quirinius was not Governor of 
Syria until ten years later, when he held a famous enrolment, 
followed by a Jewish uprising. It is known, however, that 
Quirinius was in the east at this time, as quaestor and trusted 
friend of Augustus : it would have been natural for such a 
business as this to be entrusted to him, as financial manager, 
while Varus was the political and military governor. It is 
clear that Luke did not confound this enrolment of Quirinius 
with the later one, for of the latter he shows complete know- 
ledge in Acts 5 : 37. 

In deference to all these objections thus weighed the fol- 
lowing positions may be freely allowed : — (i) The New 
Testament elsewhere is silent upon this subject ; (2) Peter and 
Paul evidently were unacquainted with these facts, and even 
Christ's brothers and townsmen did not know them ; (3) it 
was left for the generation succeeding the apostles to examine 
the early life of Jesus, with its sacred, and naturally reticent, 
sources ; (4) even though it may be granted that Matthew 
and Luke may in some instances contradict each other, 
though not necessarily, yet it is plain that they were utterly 
ignorant of each other, or at least entirely independent. That 
they should have little in common is natural when the differ- 
ence of aim and spirit is understood. It is without design, 
then, that they agree on the great points of the time and place 
of birth, its miraculous character and the childhood at Naza- 
reth. 

With these concessions the following theory may be held 
in the face of all objections. Not long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, in 70 A. D., Luke, a finished Greek writer, not 
satisfied with the existing records, of which we know only 
Mark and the Logia of Matthew, set out to write a more elabo- 
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rate account from the very beginning, based upon personal 
investigation. His sources for the first two chapters were 
plainly Aramaic, proceeding ultimately from the authority of 
Mary herself, and the original documents or traditions were 
simply translated and edited by him with almost no changes. 
The genuineness of the sources is attested by the evident sin- 
cerity of Luke, who was in a position to know their worth, 
and to whom reliable accounts were accessible ; by the lofty 
spiritual character of the hymns, which form such a striking 
contrast in this respect with the grossness and sensuality of 
the Apocryphal narratives ; by the naturalness of such expres- 
sion under deep religious emotion from those to whom, in the 
most sacred associations, such songs were familiar from child- 
hood ; by the improbability that anyone would publish a fic- 
tion of prophecy, which so boldly contradicted the facts, and 
belonged to a hope in which the church was already disap- 
pointed ; by the extreme difficulty — impossibility as it seems to 
us — of finding a source capable of producing such a legend, 
either among the Jewish Christians, Gentile Christians or the 
doctrines of the early church. 

If one would strengthen his faith in this narrative, he 
should read not the distorted and absurd defences of some 
Christian writers, but rather the struggling theories of op- 
ponents. It is not difficult to scoflE at this account, if one has 
no reverence ; it offers itself to assault with childlike sim- 
plicity, and with either exalted authority or infinite presump- 
tion. But it is too little remembered that the skeptic by his 
fleer does not wipe out of existence the record, as by scraping 
a palimpsest, and that there rests upon him the responsibility 
of presenting a theory of the origin of this literature. This 
Strauss and Keim have done. The former sees the origin in 
the m3rthology of Zeus and his loves. The latter, with finer 
feeling, regards this account as a materialization of what is 
true ideally : Christ was only the son of Joseph and Mary, but 
in Him the creative and energizing power of God and the 
Spirit were present in a wonderful degree. To accept these 
conclusions requires full as much devotion to a theory, as to 
accept the literal account. Eliminate all the miraculous, leave 
Christ the simple son of Joseph and Mary, and Christ, the 
historic Christ, the greatest miracle of all, remains. 
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Skeptics may scoff, theories and books may be written, dif- 
ficulties may be presented, but in face of them all Christian 
people will continue to cherish what answers so completely to 
their inmost heart, what stirs every fibre of their being on 
every Christmas morning, the exalted hymns and prophecies 
of Mary, Zacharias and Simeon, the wise men from the east 
saying, ' ' We have seen His star in the east, and have come 
to worship Him," the multitude of the angelic host praising 
God and singing, ' ' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
the peace of good-will to men." Keim himself cannot refrain 
from saying with deep reverence, " The eternal right of these 
beautiful legends, in companionship with which our childhood 
had its happy growth, far be it from us to assail. They are 
the prophetic dawn of a great day of heavenly glory and 
world-compelling might, but also in the darker fringe that 
borders them, signs, too, of tragic struggles, sanguinary 
pangs, which from the home of Jesus permeate the world." 

While the skeptic, on the one hand, should be forced to 
present a theory, the Christian defender, on the other, should 
be stimulated to hold his ground with bolder spirit and stouter 
heart. When we say that we believe in an Almighty God 
immanent in the universe, in Christ as the incarnation, God 
in the flesh, and His advent as the supreme event of all the 
ages, in which all previous history culminated, and from 
which all subsequent history has flowed, only let us really be- 
lieve it and manfully stand by whatever it involves without 
flinching. With such a faith we shall not shake the head at 
visions of angels, for our eyes may be opened, as were those 
of Elisha's servant when he looked, and ' ' behold the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots of "fire," we may see with 
David's eyes that ' ' The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth them." We shall 
see the ground of this history in that thoughtful heart in 
which all these things were kept and pondered ; we shall take 
as our defence, with good courage, the angel's assurance to 
Mary, " No word from God shall be void of power." 



